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THE FUTURE OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 

OF MUSIC. 

By Henry C. Ltjnn. 



this a reply was received, in which it was stated that 
the Government did not feel itself justified in subsi- 
dising an Institution in which the money was dis- 
pensed by private individuals. It was also mentioned 
that Government contemplated adopting some system 
of " Cheap musical instruction," on a more extended 
scale than had yet been attempted in this country. 
This was virtually a withdrawal of the grant of 
£500, as well as a refusal to consider any further 
application for assistance. In this crisis the pro- 
fessors came to the rescue; and having agreed to 
accept dividends upon their fees until the end of the 
summer session, time was gained for considering the 
state of affairs, and endeavouring to place the Insti- 
tution in such a position as to warrant another appli- 



. If England really be a musical nation it may fairly 
be said that it is in spite of, and not in consequence 
of, the estimation in which it is held by the govern ■ 
ing body of the country. It is true that noble and 
influential persons rent opera-boxes, go to concerts, i cation to Govermnent the Prmc i pa i Vice-Principal, 

^ e Zir\^l e + rS P^™^^ and two other Professors having meanwhile bW 
own nouses; but that a blind obedience to fashion L.„ . . „ ,, „ ... , JJ , rrt , 

rules all these actions is at once apparent when the £* «Pon the Committee of Management. The 
very same men have to legislate upon music a8 an ! answer frona the Treasury to th 1S new commum9at 10 n 

. J • • j j j. e ,, , r . , ." i from the Directors was as follows : 

art, requiring and demanding that state assistance,! 

without which, like other arts, it can scarcely hope ! ,. _ „ Treasury Chambers, April u. 1868. 

to assert its true dignity in the nation. A confirm- 
ation of this fact has been lately before the public. 
The Royal Academy of Music — an Institution which, 
in spite of contempt and abuse, has we venture to 
assert, produced a larger number of sterling artists 
than any one of the continental conservatories — has 
come to a crisis which should awaken the sympathies 
of all real lovers of music throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. With Professor Sterndale 
Bennett as Principal, a staff of professors of the 
highest degree of eminence as teachers, and a large 
number of talented students, it need scarcely be said 
that, artistically, it is flourishing to the utmost satis- 
faction of all its well wishers ; but it cannot pay its 
way ; and although the professors have in the most 
noble manner undertaken to continue their instruc- 
tion at almost any sacrifice of remuneration, it can- 
not be supposed that such a state of things should 
last. The Directors in this emergency, therefore, 
called a meeting of the (subscribers, associates, 
and friends of the Academy, on Saturday morning the 
2nd ult., to consider what steps should be taken to 
retrieve the fortunes of the Institution. Sir John 
Pakington (an honourable exception to his un- 
musical colleagues in the Government) occupied the 
chair, and commenced by detailing the various 
struggles which the Academy had passed through in 
the endeavour to establish itself as a national school 
of music since its foundation in 1822. After paying 
a high compliment to the zeal which had been shown 
by every one connected with the administration of the 
Institution, and proving, from statistical facts, the 
incalculable service the Academy had rendered to art 
in this country, he mentioned the small annual grant 
of £500, which was wrung from the Government in 
1864, on condition that the Directors would ma- 
terially enlarge their plan of operations, make an 
addition to the number of scholarships, and prove 
that the Institution was gradually advancing in 
public favour. That all these highly desirable re- 
sults could be brought about with the simple addition 
of £500 a year to the funds seemed scarcely credible ; 
and after the appointment of Professor Sterndale 
Bennett as Principal, and Mr. Otto Goldschmidt as 
Vice-Principal, therefore, it was hardly to be 
wondered at that, with the increased expenditure 
rendered necessary by the conditions of the Govern- 
ment subsidy, another application should be made by 
the Directors for an enlargement of the grant. To 



A nnii fi ~ ' ^ T kORD, — The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury 
.x.v Confirm- i have had under consideration the letters addressed by your Lord- 
ship to this board, on behalf of the directors of the Royal Academy 
of Music, praying for the grant of Government assistance to that 
institution. Their Lordships desire me to state in reply that they 
regret to have to inform you that they are unable to comply with 
your application. 

The directors of the Royal Irish Academy of Music have of late 
made repeated applications for assistance from public funds, and 
the directors of the Royal Academy will of course admit ihat the 
Irish institution is equally with their own entitled to the favourable 
consideration of the Government. My Lords have accordingly 
reviewed the claims of both academies, and they have come to the 
conclusion that in the present state of the question of musical in- 
struction they would not be justified in asking Parliament for a vote 
in aid of either of them. — I am, my Lord, your obedient servant, 

William Ladd. 
The Earl of Wilton, Royal Academy of Music. 

When Sir John Pakington, (after expressing a hope 
that some method might be devised for continuing 
the Academy) had left the chair, Mr. Kellow J. Pye 
(one of the Directors) was elected in his place ; and 
Mr. Wood commenced the welcome task of express- 
ing, what was evidently the general feeling of the 
meeting, that the Academy could not cease to exist 
if a proper appeal were made to the public. He 
concluded by moving the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to consider what steps should be taken for the 
purpose of continuing the Royal Academy of Music 
upon the basis of its present constitution; and to 
communicate with the Directors, and adopt such 
measures as may be deemed advisable. This pro- 
position was seconded by Mr. Low, who warmly 
advocated the claims of the Institution to public sup- 
port. Then Professor Sterndale Bennett in an ex- 
cellent speech, gave a straightforward account of the 
manner in which the Government had acted with 
respect to the rooms which were positively promised 
to the Academy at South Kensington. He had, he 
said, received an official intimation that it would be 
desirable for him to view these rooms on a certain 
morning; but a communication came in the mean- 
time from Mr. Cole, saying that he should not be 
able to meet him there on the day appointed ; and 
since that time nothing had been heard on the sub- 
ject. With respect to the enlarged method of " cheap 
musical instruction," he should not be surprised, he 
said, if a number of students were to be assembled in 
Hyde Park, and a system adopted of teaching them 
by electric telegraph. He concluded by asking 
whether it would be permitted that Mr. Cole should 
be made music-master for the nation. 

A practical proof of the good feeling towards the 
Institution was then shown by Mr. Bernard, who 
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promised to put down £50 as a donation to the 
Academy. The same sum was immediately given by 
Mr. Wood; and an annual subscription of Ten 
Guineas from Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., was 
announced by the chairman. The Committee pro- 
posed by Mr. Wood was then formed, the following 
gentlemen being unanimously elected: — Professor 
Sterndale Bennett, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, Mr. Wood, 
Mr. Lamborn Cock and Mr. C. Lucas. Then, after 
a vote of thanks to the chairman, the meeting sepa- 
rated. 

We have been thus circumstantial in stating the 
important incidents which took place at this gather- 
ing of the true friends of art, because we consider it 
the turning-point in the career of an Institution 
which, at first under a despotism, and afterwards 
under a more liberal Government, has ever held 
firmly to its original character, and ever upheld its 
dignity, even where this could only be effected by 
very important sacrifices. But before we consider 
the results which may spriDg from this meeting, let 
us see what has really led to the necessity of the 
meeting itself. 

Although the Government has been often accused 
of procrastination and indecision, it is astonishing 
how ready it is to reply to applications when its mind 
has been made up on the subject beforehand. A 
letter is despatched to the Lords of the Treasury ; 
and a reply in due time is forwarded, politely de- 
clining to accede to the request contained in the 
application. This is repeated two or three times 
with the same result ; and everything looks as if the 
matter had received the deepest consideration on 
each occasion. But those who insist upon comparing 
one reply with another may be disposed to draw con- 
clusions on their own account ; and to perceive that 
•' how not to do it " is a science which should be en- 
trusted only to adepts. Take an instance in private 
life, for example. You ask a friend to dine with 
you : if he reply that he is engaged, you believe him, 
regret it, and say no more about it : but if you re- 
ceive a letter from him couched in the most high- 
flown language of friendship, saying in the first place 
that he has accepted a previous invitation ; then that 
a relative is coming up from the country to stay with 
him ; and afterwards that he is positively forbidden 
by his medical attendant to be out at night, you are 
very apt to think that he never had any desire to 
come to you at all ; and that the real reason lies 
behind the three which he has given you to choose 
from. With regard to the applications for assistance 
from the Royal Academy of Music, the Government 
has acted precisely in this way. Had the subject 
been fairly discussed in the House of Commons, every- 
body would have been satisfied with the " aye " or 
"no" politely conveyed in an official communication 
from the proper quarter. But when in the first place 
the Directors are told that the Government cannot 
subsidise an Institution where the funds are dis- 
pensed by private individuals — then that a cheap 
system of musical instruction is contemplated under 
the direct control of Government — and afterwards 
(throwing aside both the former reasons) that no 
funds can be granted to the Royal Academy of 
Music, because the Irish Academy would expect to be 
similarly endowed— far-seeing personsmay reasonably 
imagine that there is some reason lurking behind all 
these which at present can only be guessed at. 

It is now no secret that it has long been the inten- 
tion of certain persons to remove music to the 



National Cemetery of Arts and Sciences at South 
Kensington. It is nothing that this scheme is coldly 
looked upon by the public ; that the press is utterly 
opposed to it, or that the only nursery of the art 
which has ever existed in England must be dissolved 
before this can be brought about : the fiat has gone 
forth; and South Kensington must entomb one 
more victim, at whatever may be the cost. Now 
supposing that this resolve had been unreservedly 
stated at first, the possibility of meeting, instead of 
thwarting, the interests of the Royal Academy of 
Music would have been at once apparent. For let 
us calmly examine the three Governmental reasons for 
refusing the grant. Assistance could not be given to 
an Institution where private individuals administered 
the funds. Let any unprejudiced person glance over 
the names of the Musical Education Committee at 
South Kensington, and say whether this objection is 
not multiplied threefold. Secondly — we are told 
that a cheap system of musical instruction under 
Government is contemplated. Could not this have 
been organised in the Royal Academy of Music, 
which, with aid from the state, might have been 
raised into an art-school such as could not be grown 
at South Kensington in a century. Lastly — sup- 
posing that the Irish Academy were worthy of en- 
dowment, why should it not receive assistance ? The 
manner in which music is left to starve, whilst other 
arts and sciences are liberally provided for, is by no 
means in accordance with the general feeling of the 
people ; and although we cannot be made to see that 
a Government grant to one Academy must necessitate 
a grant to the other, we are quite satisfied that, if 
a liberal sum were given to each Institution, th& 
money would be well bestowed. 

But there is one other point upon which it is 
necessary to remark. Some time ago a book was 
issued by the Society of Arts and sent round to the 
press for review and extract. This contained a Re- 
port of the examination of various musical professors 
by the Society, with a view to elicit information as 
to the best method of forming a sound school fos 
musical instruction in this country. The conclusion 
arrived at by the Committee was that, in lieu of 
founding a new Institution, the Royal Academy of 
Music should be re-organized. Certainly the balance 
of testimony was in favour of this idea; and Mr. 
Costa (who may perhaps be accepted as an inde- 
pendent witness) said " I feel confident that if the 
Government will afford the means to re-organize and 
place the Royal Academy of Music on a solid basis, 
it would produce composers, singers, and would 
supply good players for every theatre in the me- 
tropolis, and the provinces with fine orchestras, as in. 
France." 

Now we may reasonably ask, if this examination 
were not sanctioned by Government, why were all 
these professors called upon to give up their valuable 
time for the purpose of enlightening the Society of 
Arts upon the subject of musical education ; and if 
this investigation were so sanctioned, why was not 
the decision of the Committee acted upon? Most 
certainly, the Academy was re-organized at that 
time ; and a brilliant career appeared about to open 
for the Institution ; but when the question arose as 
to the means of paying for all these reforms, the 
Society of Arts was busy in investigating some other 
subject ; and the imposing book which had been so 
grandiloquently distributed became so much waste 
paper. 
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Thus it will be seen that, had it not been for the 
resolution on the part of the Professors, that a school 
of music which had done so much in the past, and 
was likely to do so much in the future, should not be 
allowed to die without a vigorous struggle, the 
Academy would long ere this have closed its doors. 
Left to its fate by the Government, it now appeals 
for an annual grant to the public. More confidently 
is this appeal made since it is notorious that the Pro- 
fessors can have no interest in its maintenance save 
that of love of art. Earnestly then do we exhort all 
who desire that a National School of Music shall 
continue to exist in this country, to assist in the good 
work. The press, with one voice, has protested 
against the idea of " cheap musical instruction," 
under the tender fostering of the "Department of 
Science and Art ; " and if in spite of this protest, the 
scheme be persevered in, it is absolutely necessary 
that a determined stand should be made against it. 
Music is too tender a flower to be entrusted to any 
but those whose loving care can appreciate and 
develop its manifold beauties; and although the 
rough handling of those who would snatch it from 
its legitimate guardians may not be at first apparent, 
there can be little doubt that, slowly but surely, it 
will wither and die, despite the official remedies 
applied under the " direct control of Government." 



If reading and writing were, as Dogberry says, to 
come by nature, there is no doubt that, like all other 
things which come to us in the same easy manner, 
we should accept the gift without much thought, and 
make no particular boast of it. But, unfortunately, 
as all schoolboys are fully aware, these important 
accomplishments are acquired with much difficulty : 
we have to learn letters, and advance through a 
gradual multiplication of syllables to long words, 
before we can read a book with any pleasure ; to 
make strokes, pothooks and hangers, and do copies 
in round, middling, and small hand, before we can 
write with freedom ; and this it is which raises the 
man who has mastered these difficulties higher in the 
social scale than he who has not. Time was when 
the power of reading and writing was somewhat 
rare ; and even many of those exclusive aristocrats 
who possessed these accomplishments would scarcely, 
in these days, successfully pass a Civil Service 
Examination. Now, however, education is all but 
universal ; and to ask any person whether he can 
read and write would be considered almost an insult. 
This is, of course, as it should be ; but it is an old 
adage that almost every good is accompanied with an 
evil. We have nothing whatever to say against the 
power of reading ; nor indeed should we have against 
that of writing, were it more limited in its application 
to the necessities of the daily routine of life. But 
when the common-place thoughts of common-place 
men are to be set up in enduring type; and these 
mere scribblers are to consider themselves ill-used, 
because reviewers will not admit them into the 
temple of literature, this "fatal facility" of writing 
becomes a positive nuisance ; and we almost begin 
to wish that we had been born in the time when 
scholarly and gifted men ruled the world of thought; 
and people only wrote when they had something to 
gay. 

In music we seem to be gradually approachmg the 
same unfortunate crisis. In the days when young 
ladies only occasionally studied music as an accom 
plishment, the " pianist" in a little social party was 



considered a lioness ; and the rest of the company 
sat to hear her performance in silent wonder that 
she could play with both hands at the same time, 
and different notes with each. But who, even 
amongst the most aspiring of these artists, ever 
thought of attempting to understand the grammar of 
the language in which she was speaking to her 
audience ? True, there was a certain number of 
learned " Doctors" in the science who were supposed 
to comprehend the extraordinary figures and other 
cabalistic signs by which the chords in music were 
denoted ; but the wigs of these formidable " mystery 
men" were enough in themselves to prevent any 
timid pupil from endeavouring to hold any com- 
munion with them on the abstruse secrets of the 
science they professed. True, also, it was that some- 
thing called " Thorough Bass" represented this 
wonderfully difficult subject upon paper ; and hence 
it might be supposed that, without entering the 
mighty magician's formidable studio, it would be 
possible for a student to teach herself some of the 
rudiments of the science ; but when books were pro- 
cured, there was such a fearful array of figures, 
crosses, lines distorted into all sorts of curves, hands 
pointing to every part of the page, triangles, circles 
and squares, that the unfortunate victim of fatal 
curiosity, like Fatima, in Blue Beard, after she 
had opened the door of the secret chamber, imme- 
diately regretted her indiscretion, and fled from the 
horrors which met her gaze, never more to return. 
As practical music gradually advanced, however, it 
became impossible for this general ignorance on the 
theory of the art to continue. Popular works on 
harmony, therefore, began to appear ; and it became 
the custom with the majority of musical students to 
gain a knowledge of the principal chords, and also of 
the method of spreading them out for voices and in- 
struments, without violating the rules laid down by 
the principal theoretical authorities. But with this 
power of writing music (as in the instance, already 
given, of writing language), came the desire for pro- 
ducing " compositions," the greater number of which, 
of course (like the "themes" written at school), 
were merely a series of platitudes, which should have 
been thrown in the fire, with all other exercises done 
in the days of studentship, when they had served the 
purpose for which they were intended. 

Whatever may be the consequences of this over- 
productiveness on the art itself, there can be no 
question that the majority of the music-loving public 
can protect themselves against the evil effects of the 
system, by simply purchasing what they want, and 
passing over what they don't want. But, alas for the 
poor reviewer ! Who pities him when the avalanche 
of "recent musical compositions" sweeps down upon 
his devoted head and almost crushes him beneath its 
weight ? Who knows or cares about the struggles 
and difficulties he has to encounter in preserving for 
himself (spite of all obstructions) a clear and straight- 
forward path from which he has resolved never to 
deviate ? It is a fact, we are almost inclined to be- 
lieve, from experience, that everybody who can 
throw down a few chords correctly thinks it ne- 
cessary to appear in print ; and, consequently, be- 
tween the compositions issued by the publishers on 
their own account, and those published on the ac- 
count of the author, the amount of pure white paper 
annually spoilt is perfectly marvellous. 

From these productions, we need scarcely say it is 
a thankless task for the reviewer to make a selection ; 



